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more nor less than a means employed by a certain Eng- 

Che Journal of Belles Rettres. lish agent [the British consul] a athe to inane re 
hae the American missionaries, and with them the influence 

and advantages which the American trade and com- 
merce have over those of the English and all other na- 
tions whose vessels touch there. That agent did not 
conceal the fact of his having sent to Europe for Catho- 
lic missionaries; spoke of it freely, and to me remarked 
|that the pomp and parade of Catholic ceremonies, and 
their holidays and Sabbath festivals would so take with 
the natives, that a short time would suffice to bring about 
\ the expulsion of all other missionaries.’ I will only add, 


7 it is defective i Se ints— | that though three Catholic priests were sent from the 
gved of it 8 de jective in two wery important — S| island by the government in 1831 (if I recollect aright), 
the origin of this Catholic mission and its object. the design of the English agent referred to has not been 

On this point Idiffer with you in opinion. | Bt one abandoned; within the last year the same missionaries 
not seem to me to be important what the origin of oe returned to Oahu in a vessel in which that individual, as 
Catholic mission might be, and simply naming them as S healt ieendetenll i cieaeieill. ana aaliils tetclaad 
Catholic missionaries implies their object-—to make prose- |) English flag, The king and chiefs again rejected 
lytes of the islanders to their peculiar religious doctrine 4107, and refused them liberty to land, till the British 
and faith. But you charitably insinuate that their ulterior tide tines om alta end Teenck 
object was political, and their great aim to overthrow eit aioe: Meu South - eae ond ts the intimida 
and banish the Calvinist missionaries, in order to lead’ tion of their van srostituted b} their ceaeimatiie to 
the British government to take military possession of the such a pur fo —-enaleaiied the kin and his counsellors 
islands, and exelnde American trade, all for.the simple), aifist all right and behcenetinnad Vous to abrogate the 
purpose of gratifying and bonefitifg an individual Bri- ligt inoked against the Catholics and allow oa a re. 
tish subject. You urge that if this position can be sus- sidetan il deete.* 
tained, those who were active in the expulsion of the , , ; , y . 

Catholics must gain credit for foresight, “even could it! The testimony contained in the quotation from the 
at the same time be shown that the missionaries were Communication of Com. Ap Catesby Jones, sets forth 
their open counsellors and abettors.” Thus you would uly that the British consul sent to Europe for Catholic 
lead us to believe that the missionaries acted not only ™issionaries, and these missionaries were of the order 
as true Calvinists, but as patriotic statesmen, moving of Jesuits ; but the quotation gives no evidence whatever 
for the protection of American commerce. upon the point now under consideration—i. e. whether 

I have shown clearly, I think, in my Voyage Round the Calvinists took any part in the expulsion of the Ca. 
the World, that the missionarics were “ counsellors and tholics. One would suppose that in sending to Europe 
abettors” of the king and chiefs in this matter; and I for Catholig missionaries, with the view of achieving 
think I have in my possession documents to prove that commercial advantages for the English subjects, the Bri. 
they were also active in bringing about the imprison- tish consul would have been caretul that those sent for 
ment of a part of the same Catholic mission on board of should be British subjects ; but it seems that one (Mr. 
the brig Clementine, in the harbour of Honolulu, in the er pag is . rg — the ri of 4 nee, 
month of May, 1837. and one from Ireland. The testimony of your witness 

The phe. “ot were charged with secretly counsel- implies that these gentlemen are Jesuits; but it appears 
ing and abetting the king and chiefs in the expulsion of that this is not true, as Mr. Bachelot himself declares, 
the Catholics in 1831. I examined the evidence of the ima letter now before me, “ the persons alluded to do not 
case, as willingly given by an old and leading member | belong to the society of Jesuits.” 
of the mission, which examination convinced me thatthe, Your own testimony, in -the last part of the quoted 
charge is true. But you question the justice of the de- paragraph, has no more reference to the case than that 
cision, because they themselves deny having advised or of Com. Jones; and being almost altogether hearsay or 
influenced the king and chiefs in the edict issued against opinion, is of but little value in this diseussion. 
the Catholic priests!” We must infer therefrom that, 
in your opinion, the parties are innocent of the charge 
because they declare themselves to be so! In what 
court of law, of justice, or of equity, have you known the 
simple plea of “ not guilty,” on the part of the prisoner, 
outweigh the testimony of competent witnesses, either in 
the minds of judges or jurors, to prevent them ¢rom pro. 
nouncing sentence, even if it were condemnatory ? And 


DR. RUSCHENBERGER IN 


XIII. 
The Rev. C, S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

Siry—In your seventh letter you tell us that the last 
aspersion by which the American missionaries have been 
assailed, is that of intolerance and persecution towards a 
company of Catholic missionaries, whose establishment | 
at the islandg:was prohibited by the government. And 
you add, that the “history whieh Dr. Ruschenberger 


REPLY. 


When the Peacock was on the coast of Upper Cali- 
forniasin October, 1836, it was said “that the Catholic 
missionaries who had been expelled from the Sandwich 
| Islands were at Monte-rey, and anxious to obtain a pass- 
age to Oahu, in the hope of finding there an opportunity 
of proceeding to the Gambier Islands, where there is a 
Catholic mission,” (Voyage Round the World, p. 512.) 
: eh : ; jt appears that Messrs. Bachelot and Short arrived at 
ty hate relation has the wach dade as object of the Catho- } Honelulu in April, 1837, and were forcibly carried from 
= re to the decision of the question ; , |the shore on board of the brig Clementine, under the 

With the view of supporting the notion that the Ca-) English flag, but commanded by Mons. Jules Dudoit. 
tholics were mere political tools in the hands of the Bri-' 1 the Sandwich Island Gazette of the 6th May, 1836, 
tish consul, you call in a witness, and then add some | he states, in a letter to the editor: “I was yesterday 
testimony of your own. Let us cross-examine both :-— | summoned to the fort on the subject of Messrs. Bachelot 

“Com. Ap Catesby Jones is again the witness here afd Short’s removal from these islands, which still seems 
summoned. ‘ The expulsion of the Catholic missiona- | to be insisted on by the chiefs. Surprised at the ani- 
ries,’ he says, ‘is a new charge against the American! mosity with which they appear to urge this affair, | took 
missionary influence at the Sandwich Islands. Now, the liberty of enquiring the motives, and the answer was, 
although that act occurred long after I was there, 1\ that the gentlemen alluded to ‘were pagans and idola. 
happen to know something of the origin of the Jesuits’ | tors,’ and that those who made these calumnious charges 





attempt to plant themselves at Oahu, which is nothing | against them were the missionaries.” 
No. 26—-PART 1.—JUNE 25, 1838. 


The following is froém the Sandwich Island Gazette 
of May 20.—* Since the return of the gentlemen of the 
Catholic mission from California, (who a few years since 
were forcibly driven from these shores.) considerable ex- 
citement has been apparent among the native authori- 
ties; these gentlemen have been peremptorily ordered 
immediately to depart in the same vessel in whicli they 
came; as yet no violence has been offered; what the in- 
tention or wish of these geutlemen is, | am not informed, 
neither can 1 conjecture to what extremity the king may 
think proper to proceed ; come, however, what will, and 
should it be an act of violence, iet the censure, let the 
responsibility rest on those who have been advisers and 
teachers of those children of nature; let the reproac! 
fall on those who have proclaimed to the people of the 
land that the Catholics are pagans, idolators, worshipers 
of false gods; or on those who have stood quietly by and 
seen hardships of the most revolting and disgasting na- 
ture daily imposed on a few miserable beings, merely 
because the consecrated water of baptism had been 
poured upon their aged heads by the hand of a Catholic 
priest, and themselves were possessed of courage and 
fortitude sufficient not to be frightened into a renuncia- 
tion of the faith they had embraced.” 

On this same 20th of May, “the two gentlemen oi 
the French mission, Messrs. Bachelot and Short, were 
dragged from their peaceful dwelling by officers of the 
Sandwich Island government, led through the sireets 
like public malefactors, and forced, notwithstanding 
every remonstrance, on board of the English brig Cle. 
mentine, now lying at anchor in the harbour, and there 
left like prisoners guilty of the most offensive crimes. 


Mr. Dudvit—the owner and master of the Clementine— ’ 


as the boat approached the brig, ordered the officers of 
the government to keep off, stating to them distinctly, 
that he would not receive the two gentlemen whom they 
had in custody as prisoners on board the vessel he corn. 
manded ; the officers in charge, however, paid no atten- 
tion to his declaration, but forted their prisoners on 
board, Mr. Dudoit, perceiving that two of the guns at 


the fort were loaded and pointed towards his vessel, with, 


the slow matches burning, unwilling to contend against 
such unequal force, anxious to prevent the effusion of 
blood, seeing the murderous inteftions of the natives, 
very properly hauled down the English ensign which 
was flying at the mast-head of the brig, and, gathering 
its folds under his arm, himself with his ship’s company 
abandoned the vessel.” 

On, the 8th of July, just forty-nine days after this, EI. 
B. M. sloop of war Sulphur arrived, twenty-five days 
from San Blas, and on the 13th, the French corvette 
Venus (one of the French scientific expedition), and H. 
B. M. schooner Starling. The Venus sailed from Callao 
in June (while I was there with the Peacock), and at 
the time no vessel had recently arrived from the Sand- 
wich Islands. {Independent of this fact, I presume you 
have sufficient knowledge of the navigation of the Pacific 
to know that there was not time between the imprison- 
ment of the Catholics and the arrival of the men.of-war, 


to make it probable that they had all been summonéd * 


by express, as you stato, from points so distant and far 
asunder as St. Blas and Callao. 

Immediately on the arrival of these English and French 
men-of-war, the respective commanders in chief made a 
representation of the case of Messrs. Bachelot and Short 
to the government, and the Catholic gentlemen were re- 
leased without any guns being “ prostituted.” It may 
be well to state that the king was not on the island of 
Oahu at the time, but.was daily expected from Hawaii. 

Such you will find, upon “ candid scrutiny,” to be the 
history of the affair. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that any man should con- 
tend that Protestants, and strict Calvinists particularly, 
entertain no feelings of intolerance towards Roman Ca- 
tholics. Lask what has been the case in Europe; did 
not the bill commonly calied the “Catholic emancipa- 
tion bill,” which so long occupied public attention, ex- 
press in its very title Protestant intolerance towards 
Roman Catholics? And has the time come “ when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb?” 

I have related one anecdote in my Voyage Round the 
World—page 473—illustrative of intolerance towards 
the Roman Catholics; but that was a single case. I will 
now submit to you the common opinion of the mission 
as set forth in the ninth of the resolutions 


Relative to points of Christian duty, adopted by the Sand- 
wich Island Mission, pf 1837. 


“ Feeling more and more impressed with the import- 
ance of the missionary work, and penetrated with the 
amazing neglect with which the professed followers of 
Christ are chargeable in reference to their dying fellow 
men, and unable to hold our peace while they who dwell 
at ease in Zion continue to slumber, we would here ex- 
press our united opinions and belief on several import- 
ant points of Christian duty in the form of the following 
resolutions :-— 

* * * * * * 

“9, Resolved, That the fact of 3,000,000 of the de- 
scendants of pagan Africa, and one or two millions of the 
Romanists from Europe, being in the midst of the evan- 
gelical churches in the United States, while it imposes an 
obligation on them (the churches,) to labour, cheerfully 
with vigour for their immediate conversion, (i.e. the con- 
version of the African pagans and Roman Catholics !) 
furnishes no valid excuse for not directing their chief 
energies to the unevangelised in other lands.” 

If these resolutions have nothing of the good old 
Mucklewrath and Poundtext lineaments in them, they 
certainly breathe intolerance pretty strongly; and I look 
upon them as containing sufficient testimony to shield 
me from the charge you seem disposed to bring of utter- 
ing “an aspersion,” when I express my firm conviction 
that the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands are stre- 
nuvusly opposed to the Roman Catholic doctrine, and 
conseguently to all who profess it. 

One letter more and I hope my part of this contro. 
versy will be at an end for ever. 

Respectfully, &c. 


To the Editors of the Herald and Sentinel : 
(sentlemen,—With the letter of to-day on the rigid 
accuracy of the Rev. Mr. Stewart’s Visit to the South 
Seas, I take leave of the subject, I trust, forever. In 
doing so, I beg to offer my sincere acknowledgments 
for the occupation of the columns of your paper, and for 
the kind interest you have at all times displayed, in 
shielding me from thoughtless remarks made occasion. 
ally by the public press. And I beg, through you, to 
thank those editors—be they ever so few—who have 
generously noticed the progress, and, I hope, the close 
of this controversy, which, I am happy to state, will be 
soon fairly before the public in the belle lettres journal 
of Waldie’s excellent Library. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. 5S. W. Ruscuensercer. 
Philadelphia, May 25, 1838. 


— 


XIV. 
The Rev. C..S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 


Sir,—I agree with you in the opinion you express at 
the very opening of this controversy, that *it will be 
found in its relations and tendencies to involve topics 
and truths which have been of very general interest, to 
the Christian world at least, and which still merit atten- 
tion and candid scrutiny.” And you say, in your third 
letter, “even had Dr. Ruschenberger’s book never been 
seen by me, I should at a very early date have asked a 
place” in Col. Webb’s paper, for the purpose of disabus. 
ing the public mind of the prejudices and errors in con- 
nection with the American mission at the Sandwich 
Islands. Thus you proclaim yourself the champion of 
their cause; and you seem determined not to adhere to 
a candid scrutiny and its resalts, but to show that the 
mission and missionaries aie immaculate—that the mis- 
sion is based on solid principles and conducted on sound 
policy, which are not susceptible of improvement. You 
have set up your two works, “Journal of a Residence in 
the Sandwich Islands,” and “ A Visit to the South Seas,” 
as standard works, free from blunders, and riyidly accu. 
rate in the minutest particular; and all others which 


differ from yours, you assert, are false, and insinuate 
that they were written in a spirit of prejudice, and de- 
liberately designed to detract from the character of the 
missionaries, and to mislead the public mind in regard 
to the favourable results of the mission already obtained. 
The course you pursue does not seem to me either ge- 
nerous or charitable, or calculated to set forth the truth. 
You have referred to several writers, English, Russian, 
Prussian, and American, and declare that they all utter 
aspersions, or calumny, or bare-faced falsities; and in 
support of this declaration you have brought but very 
jittle which is worthy the name of testimony ; for mere 
opinion, without adducing a statement of facts—merely 
hearsay evidence—will avail little in the decision of a 
question which is to be decided after “ candid scrutiny.” 
But I do not think that the unsupported testimony of 
any one witness, even that gathered from a hastily 
written communication, produced several years after 
visiting the islands, as must be the case of that by Capt. 
Jones, is alone sufficient to establish want of veracity in 
almost all the late voyagers who have spoken in their 
works of the Sandwich Islands. I will not attempt to 
defend any of the statements (except my own) made by 
any of the gentlemen whose veracity and honest inten- 
tion you have called in question: but I will not yield to 
you an iota in love of truth, or labour less to make it 
clear. I have written for no theory, nor sect, nor party ; 
but I have aimed at truth, and in hitting the mark, it 
is to be regretted if I have inflicted a wound on the feel- 
ings, pride, or pretensions of any of my readers. I have 
charged upon you blunders, and a free indulgence in the 
scope of imagination, and I think I have proved the 
charge, but have never d2liberately and directly accused 
you of a want of veracity. It is true, I have shown you 
to be inconsistent, by quotations from your volumes and 
from your letters, and these I leave you to reconcile ; 
and I now will try to show that A Visit to the South 
Seas is a very improper book for “the humble shelves of 
a Sabbath school library,” and that your estimation of 
its merit is fur too great. I do not attempt this in a spirit 
of personal vindication or personal attack ; “ my letters 
have in view a less seltish and higher object—a defence 
of truth and justice, in an attempt to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind.” 
“ Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
T’'ll rant as well as thou.” 


“A false imagination rules the day: a heated delete- 
rious fancy—dangerous passions are encouraged, a de- 
lirium is raging which destroys every thing, and delights 
in monstrous and unnatural shapes.’”* And, sir, I fear 
that A Visit to the South Seas is not free from the spirit 
which the distinguished philosopher describes; a spirit 
which delights in magnifying trifles, and compels us to 
seek truth in exaggeration. «And can parents wish the 
tender minds of their offspring to be imbued with false 
notions, and receive facts so enveloped in hyperbolicai 
phraseology that they almyst cease to be truths, and 
leave impressions whichrare neither faithful to circum- 
stance or reality? I will quote a few lines to illustrate 
this point from the “joint letter of the missionaries,” 

iven at page 259 of the second volume of the “ Visit.” 
We have the following statement: ‘ About 500 pages of 
different matter have been prepared for the press, iu the 
language of the country; including more than half of 
the New Testament and 100 hymns. The whole printed 
and published in various forms by our press, amounting 
to 7,000,000 pages.” 

The simple meaning of all this great show of figures 
is, that 500 pages of various matter have been prepared 
for the press, apd no less than 14,000 copies or impres- 
sions have been printed. What would a reader say, 
should I declare that Mr. Stewart is perhaps the most 
voluminous writer of the age; he has given to the world, 
in a single work, no less than 1,434,000 pages! And 
yet this is as rigidly accurate as the 7,000,000 pages of 
the missionary press, The first edition of A Visit to the 
South Seas contains in the two volumes 717 pages, and 
supposing that two thousand copies have been printed, 
we have the aggregate of pages, 1,434,000, of which you 
are the author—the errors being of course in the like 
proportion. And this is the manner of exhibition in 
which the missionaries seemingly delight to present 
their facts ; their reports of the printing establishments 
are almost always so presented. But works designed to 
convey instruction to infant minds should be expressed 
in more definite terms. Some people are so heedless in 
accuracy of language, that they may be said to be con- 
stantly lying, without having the least intention to de- 
ceive. “ By my plan of treatment,” said a distinguished 





* Honourable Joseph Hopkinson’s Lecture on Com- 
mon Sense. 





physician, speaking of yellow fever, “1 cure more than 
99 in the 100 cases.” Had this been true, he must have 
cured them all, which he did not. “I have seen that 
phenomenon at least five hundred times,” said a gentle. 
man. Well, sir, he meant only five. But such heed. 
lessness of expression is scarcely allowable, even in the 
conjugal prattle, addressed by an absent husband to the 
home-staying wife; and it is much less suitable in a 
work which gravely aspires to “ the humble shelves of a 
Sabbath school library.” 

Even if children would compare the * Residence” and 
“Visit,” I doubt whether they would receive impressions 
in relation to the Sandwich Islands true to circumstance 
and reality. Young peopte, generally, are more swayed 
by the imagination, and the description of uniforms, mi- 
litary parades, drives, palaces, drawing-rooms and bou- 
doirs, than even by accounts of extensive turnpikes, or 
graver statistics, even when sv hyperbolised as to strike 
with wonder at the first sight, as we find in the case 
cited—and when such points are dwelt upon without a 
qualifying remark, how is the child to gain any other 
than erroneous notions? You certainly cannot expect 
all your Sunday school classics to be at the finger-ends 
of all the Sunday school pupils which now or hereafter 
may derive instruction from this benevolent institution ? 

As you may urge the triviality of the points referred 
to in the strictures which I have made in my letters, 
and characterise them all as “ unfounded and boyish,” it 
may be well to say something of their bearing... The 
turnpike which you describe at the Socicty Islands, as 
being so extensive and so complete in 1829, was not to be 
found in 1835, as I am credibly informed by an officer 
of the Vincennes. But one would have expected, a priori, 
that a work such as you describe would ‘have endured 
longer than six years; a nation that would construct such 
a road by the labour of convicts, one might infer, would 
resort to the same means to keep it in repair. The 
North American Review (Vol. XXXIII. page 495, 1831,) 
cites this turnpike as a “ striking monument of the pro- 
gress of improvement,” and remarks: “ Though this 
(road) is the work of convicts, it illustrates not the less 
the liberal and enlightened policy of the government, in 
the application of the industry which is at its immediate 
disposal. This road we consider to be a very strong 
proof of civil progress and economical improvement. A 
people that can accomplish such a work ought no longer 
to be considered ag savages!” I would ask, what be- 
comes of this inference, when the road ceases to exist ; 
does it not “convey to the mind of the reader an im- 
pressiou untrue to circumstance and reality?” And does 
not the same reasoning apply with equal force to the 
turnpike on the island of Oahu? 

Does not your descriptions of palaces and drives imply 
that the Sandwich Islanders have risen from a state of 
barbarism to a very extraordinary degree of civilisation, 
and that the rulers, at least, indulging in considerable 
elegance, “ought no longer to be considered as savages?” 
Yet one of those very gentlemen to whom you appeal, 
assures me that he does not remember having seen a 
gig at Honolulu, or any ‘thing like the evening drives 
which you speak of, though he was constantly on shore 
during the sojourn of the Vincennes in the port. Nor 
does Mverenhout mention the turnpike at the Society 
Islands, however striking it was to you, though he was 
at these islands in 1829, and you speak of having seen 
him there. 

Before closing, I will offer a remark or two on your 
eighth letter. 

You mistook me entirely in supposing that I censured 
you for defending Mr. Bingham ; the act deserves high 
praise, and you claim it for yourself to the full extent. 

That you overpraised the success of the missionaries, 
is very clearly deducible from your own statements con- 
tained in your eighth letter; and you show that Com. 
Bolton was mistaken in what he anticipated for the 
king, because he is described by your correspondent, in 
1833, four years only after your visit, as one who ap- 
peared “ to be bent on a downward course.” 

You have unfairly quoted statistics of the mission as 
given by me, because I have stated explicitly, page 469, 
that I am indebted to Mr. Bingham for most of my in- 
formation in relation to the mission. If this information 
be incorrect, the responsibility rests with him: I have 
his letters, from which all the statistics are taken which 
have not been credited generally to other sources. 
Therefore I believe all the mistakes “ and oe 
inaccuracies in reference to the mission,” into which 
may have fallen, are the work of your friend Mr. Bing- 
ham, on whose statements I have placed entire reliance, 
In stating that “various accounts (of the Sandwich 
Islands) have been given to the world, but they have all 
been ez parte statements,” I am fully borne out by your- 





self, in your letters, as exhibited in your strictures on 
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Beechy, Kotzebue, Reynolds, Warriner, Dr. Meyen, and 
the rest. * But my “rigid accuracy” is not the subject 
of discussion. I have not urged, because I did not see 
what you tell us you did, that what you say must neces- 
sarily be untrue. I have not, I think, attempted any 
such argament. I have, on the contrary, fairly and 
directly controverted your statements, as far as is suffi- 
cient to establish the very briefly expressed opinion, that 
A Visit tu the South Seas “seems to be rather a work 
of the imagination thar: a faithful description.” I now 
farther add, I do not think it a suitable production “ fur 
the humble shelves of a Sabbath school library.” 

We have crossed foils, and in the passes you have 
received, I think, some palpable hits; but do not now 
insist upon renewing the fight with more deadly wea- 
pons.  Recrimination can advantage you little; and your 
revenge, if you can indulge the unchristian spirit, excites 
in me no emotion of fear. Silence on the subject will 
better become us both for the future ; for, to push this 
controversy further, may excite a suspicion in the public 
mind that we have colluded for the purpose of calling 
attention to our respective works. Then, let us lay 
aside this argument, with a full hope and reliance that 
our respective friends will cherish and believe us as here- 
tofore; bat “rigid accuracy” should not be any longer 
your boast. Respectfully, Xc. 

W. S. W. RuscHensEeRGER. 


—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Rev. Mr. Stewart and Dr. Ruschenber- 
ger’s controversy is brought to a close to-day, 
and with it our agency in the matter. If there 
are any more last words, they must be uttered 
in the newspapers. 

Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived a request to copy Mr. Stewart’s new 
remarks in reply, which are in the course of 
publication in the New York Courier, and the 
length of which is not yet ascertained. We 
think our little “ Journal’ has done pretty well 
already in giving both pro and con; an effort 
it never would have attempted had we been 
aware of the great length to which the matter 
has been spread. 

As to continuing, we can give no further 
encouragement ; when Mr. Stewart has fired 
his last gun, if he will furnish us with a copy 
of his reply, we shall be governed by its im- 
portance and length in deciding on the pro- 
priety of publishing it. Dr. Ruschenberger is, 
we are informed, on the eve of sailing, being 
about to make the tour of Europe; he would 
therefore not be able to confute Mr. Stewart, 
if he is confutible ; another argument why we 
cannot promise to publish more until we are 
furnished with a complete copy. 

End of the Volume.—The present number 
closes the eleventh volume of the * Library ;” 
it continues to enjoy an undiminished circula- 
tion, without the aid of newspaper puffing, and 
if we are to believe thas sign, rendered pecu- 
liarly striking by the state of the times for the 
Jast two years, and the numerous private ex- 
pressions of favour, it will be fair to conclude 
that it is acceptable to those who receive it. 
No exertions shall be spared on our part to 
continue it in the same manner as heretofore 
conducted. 

At the close of each volume we have many 
enquiries respecting binding; we therefore in- 
form subscribers that if the volumes are sent to 
the office, they will be perfected and neatly 
bound at moderate cost. If designed to match 
former volumes, a specimen should also be left. 

The Devil’s Walk.—There was formerly no 
little disquisition as to who was the author of 
“The Devil's Walk,” a series of caustic verses 
which are well remembered by all general read- 
ers. '* w= sttributed to Professor Porson, and 





it was published as such, “ with additions and 
variations by Southey and Coleridge, illustrated 
by Cruikshank,” in which the father of evil 
made a great figure, 


“ Swishing his tail, 
As a gentleman swishes a cane.” 


In the new edition of Southey’s poetical 
works, Vol. III. which has just reached our 
table, the poem appears entire, with additions, 
as Southey’s, together with the following re- 
marks :— 


“ Professor Porson never had any part in these verses 
as a writer, and it is for the first time that he now 
appears in them as the subject of two or three stanzas 
written some few years ago, when the fabricated story 
of his having composed them during an evening party 
at Dr. Vincent's (for that was the original habitat of this 
falsehood), was revived. A friend of one of the authors, 
more jealous for him than he has ever been for himself, 
urged him then to put the matter out of doubt (for it 
was before Mr. Coleridge had done so); and as much to 
please that friend, and to amuse himself and his domes- 
tic circle, in a sportive mood the part which relates the 
rise and progress of the poem was thrown off, and that 
also touching the aforesaid professor. The old vein hav- 
ing thus been opened, some other passages were added, 
and so it grew to its present length.” 


We subjoin the allusions to poor Porson, 
‘exposed in a second edition.” 


As he went along the Strand 

Between three in the morning and four, 
He observed a queer-looking person 

Who staggered from Perry’s door. 


And he thought that ali the world over 
In vain for a man you might seek, 

Who could drink more like a Trojan 
Or talk more like a Greek. 


The Devil then he prophesied 
It would one day be matter of talk, 
That with wine when smitten, 
And with wit moreover being happily bitten, 
This erudite bibber was he who had written 
The story of his walk. 


A pretty mistake, quoth the Devil ; 
A pretty mistake I opine! 
I have put many ill thoughts in his mouth, 
He will never put good ones in mine. 


And whoever shall say that to Porson 
These best of all verses belong, 

He is an untruth-telling whoreson, 
And so shall be called in the song. 


And if seeking an illicit connection with fame, 
Any one else should put in a clair, 
In this comical competition; - 
That excellent poem will prove 
A man-trap for such foolish ambition, 
Where the silly rogue shall be caught by the leg, 
'. And exposed in a second edition. 


We have not the former edition at hand, but 
believe the following and many other stanzas 
are new :— 

At this good news, so great 
The Devil’s pleasure grew, 


That with a joyful swish he rent 
The hole where his tail came through. 


His countenance fell for a moment 
When he felt the stitches go; 

Ah! thought he, there’s a job now 
That I’ve made for my tailor below. 

A Subscriber.—We are indebted to “ A Sub- 
scriber’’ at Cambridge, Mass., for suggesting 
some good books for publication. 

Homeward Bound.—Mr. J. Fennimore Coo- 
per’s new novel, Homeward Bound, has been 
for some time before the English public, though 
not yet issued here. ‘The publishers no doubt 
have their reasons. The following is the only 


good accuunt of it we have seen :— 


“Considered merely as a novel, this work wants the 
interest that springs from number, variety, and novelty 





of incidents woven into a connected story; all which are 
probably reserved for the continuation—as the Home- 
ward Bound breaks off with the arrival of the ship at 
New York, where the persons in whom the author de- 
sires to excite an interest are left in a requisite state of 
mystery, dilemma, and distress. As a distinct, com- 
plete, and truthful picture of life at sea in a New York 
packet ship, varied by a gale and a wreck, the book is 
entitled to high praise. It has also considerable merit 
for sketches of character, as well as for its observations 
on life and opinions; which are always shrewd and 
a though some of them are dry and out of 
place. 

“ Whatever the object of the author might be, the 
effect of the Homeward Bound is to lay the foundation 
of a tale of love and rivalry, which shall open where any 
other novel might do, with the advantage of having the 
reader familiarised with the charactcrs and the growth 
of their feelings; as if Shakspeare, for example, had 
written an introductory account of the dangers and woo- 
ing of Othello. The subject is simply the narrative ofa 
voyage to America in the Montauk, which is driven 
from her course by a king’s ship following her to search 
for a public defaulter, whereas the commander of the 
Montauk apprehended delay on some trumped-up charge 
of smuggling. The incidents springing out of this are 
a long and varied chase, 2 tempest, and a partial wreck, 
followed by several adventures on the African coast in 
a voyage of boats, and a contest with the Arabs, until 
the packet is refitted. 

“ All this is little enough of itself for three volumes : 
the interest in it arises from our feelings towards the 
persons, who are so truly and so quietly developed, that 
before long we regard them as old acquaintances, As 
yet, indeed, only three or four persons—the lovers, the 
lady, her father, and an old bachelor cousin—seem cer- 
tain to act very prominent parts in the ensuing volumes; 
but it is probable that the conduct of several other cha- 
racters will have some material influence on the future 
fate of the hero. It is chiefly, however, in the portraits 
that the interest of the work resides. Mr. Truck, the 
master—a thorough-bred seaman, whose soul is in his 
ship, and whose country’s contests with England on ma- 
ritime rights have induced him to ponder over Vattel 
without understanding him—is a capital specimen of a 
respectable, good-hearted American seaman, without a 
dash of caricature, but perhaps with a little favourable 
sofiening. The coloured steward, Saunders, is also a 
sketch to the life—with the love of gossip and greatness 
inherent in negro blood ; the slave’s habits of familiarity 
checked by the discipline of a ship; his affectation of 
fine words caught up from the passengers and misap- 
plied; and his whole thoughts centred in his pantry. 
The foolish, vain defaulter, voyaging under the etyle and 
title of a baronet, is slightly touched, but with truth 
and effect; as is Mr. Monday, the commercial traveller— 
thoroughly attentive to his own comforts, with a stron 
dash of vulgar sensualism, but good-natured, unaffected, 
and brave when necessity calls. Steadfast Dodge, Esq., 
the representative of the servile American when travel- 
ing abroad, and of the thorough-paced demagogue at 
home, is the most elaborated personage, though scarcely 
the most successful: he is too much an abstraction of 
mean-spiritedness, vulgarity, and all the other shabby 
qualities which Mr. Cooper seems to consider characteris- 
tic of the present American political mob-leaders. The 
rest of the persons, even when weak or bad-principled, 
have their lights and reliefs thrown in with remarkable 
skill; but for Mr. Dodge the author has neither respect 
nor pity. Whenever any meanness is to be perpetrated, 
in thought, word, or deed, he is the man engaged ; and, 
by way of capping the whole, he is made to have written 
a journal during his European tour—a species of Pencil- 
ings by the Way, some of which he has sent to the 
American newspapers, and parts of which he occasion- 
ally reads to the passengers: these, though amusing 
enough, and cleverly imagined, are too exaggerated to 
be possible. 

“ Always excepting the political discussions on Ame- 
rica and federalism, with some other points of a similar 
kind, which are becoming bores in the hands of Mr. 
Cooper, the interest of the book is inseparably bound up 
with its,character as a whole; the incidents being too 
few and too long drawn out, to have any attraction with- 
out the characters and little events that give them na- 
ture and reality. The dialogues, however, are always 
truthful and characteristic, even when they lead to no- 
thing.”—London Spectator. 


Sir John Herschel has returned to London, 
where he has been warmly welcomed. 

Sir William Knighton’s Memoirs is not a . 
“ Waldie” book. Greater twaddle has rarel 
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been printed. A few letters from great per- 
sonages possess some interest in England, but 
none whatever to the American reader. 

Shakspeare’s Autograph, described in our 
last Journal, was sold at auction for one hun- 
dred pounds. 

Turner’s Sacred History, Vol. 3d, forms 
the 84th number of Harper’s Family Library. 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World is a work 
of standard merit, which we hope will be ex- 
tensively read. 

Sherwood’s Works, volume the 15th, just 
issued, contains Henry Milner, complete, and 
one or two shorter tales. This collection is 
highly popular, and the demand will soon make 
the volumes scarce. 

Fisk's Travels in Europe.—A fourth edition 
of Fisk’s Travels, with good engravings, marks 
a highly popular work. Also from the Harper 
press. 

Notes on the Western States, containing de- 
scriptive sketches of their soil, climate, re- 
sources and scenery, by James Hall. This is 
a new duodecimo, by a justly popular author, 
just issued by Harrison Hall, of this city, which 
we have read with great interest. It is in Mr. 
Hall’s happiest manner, doing justice to west- 
ern feelings, people, and interests. In the pre- 
face he has measured weapons most amusingly 
and forcibly with the North American Review, 
and Mr. Mann Butler, the historian of Ken- 
tucky ; there are nuts for the “very North 
American’ and Mr. Butler to crack at their 
leisure. We are inclined to call this the best 
work of Judge Hall. 

New English Announcements.—Among the 
latest literary announcements are :—“ Re- 


searches in Assyria, Chaldea, and Babylonia,” 


with illustrations by Mr. Answorth, geologist 
to the Euphrates Expedition.—Another single 
volume of travels will contain a “ Journal of a 
Voyage to Japan in the year 1837.” The 
home tourist, also, will find good promise of 
entertainment in a new work updn “ Windsor 
Castle and its Environs,” the letter-press of 
which is to be supplied by Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 

Periodicals. —We have had on our table for 
a week the London magazines, &c. for June, 
received by the Great Western. 

Crystallisation—M. Gaudin, who has been making 
minerals, has submitted to the Academy of Sciences 
somo stalactites of carbonate of lime, which have been 
produced in a month: he has also succeeded in making 
microscopic glasses of melted rock crystal, which answer 
perfectly weil, and magnify 250 times. 

ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 

Herculaneum Manuscripts.—Of all tho relics of an- 

tiquity which have been brought to light during the 


excavation of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the papyrus of 


the latter subterraneous city must be allowed to stand 
pre eminent in value and importance. It is however, to 
be regretted that so little success has followed the labours 
of those who have attempted to unroll them. They seem 
to have been first enveloped by a paste, which consoli- 
dated around them, and then allowed them to become 
slowly carbonised. The vegetable substance is now a 
thin, friable, black matter, in appearance somewhat like 
the tinder which remains when strong paper has been 
burnt, in which the letters may still be sometimes traced. 
The leaves of the papyri are so closely cemented toge- 
ther that the roll appears as one mass, and the difficulty 
of separation has been found scarcely surmountable, 
without doing injury to the writing. Some portions, 
however, have been unrolled, and the titles of about four 
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hundred of the least injured have been read. They are 
works of no importance, but all entirely new, and chiefly 
on music, rhetoric, and cookery. The obliterations and 
corrections are numerous, so that there is a probability 
of their having been original manuscripts. There are 
two volumes of Epicurus “On Nature,” and the rest are, 
for the most part, productions of the same school of 
writers. Only a very few are in Latin; almost the 
whole being in Greek. All were found in the library of 
one private individual, and in a quarter of the city where 
there was the least probability of manuscripts being 
found. From this circumstance, we may be allowed to 
indulge the hope that future excavations will discover 
some literary treasures of real value. 

Spanish and French Literature.—Books were so scarce 
in Spain in the tenth century, that several monasteries 
had among them only one copy of the Bible, one of Je- 
rome’s Epistles, and one of several other religious books. 
There are some curious instances given by Lupus, abbot 
of Ferrieris, of the extreme scarcity of classical manu- 
scripts in the middle of the ninth century. He was 
much devoted to literature; and, from his letters, ap- 
pears to have been indefatigable in his endeavours to 
find out such manuscripts, in order to borrow and copy 
them. In a letter to the pope, he earnestly requests of 
him a copy of Quintilian, and of a treatise of Cicero: 
“For,” he adds, “though we have some fragments of 
them, a complete copy is not to be found in France.” 
In two other of his letters, ho requests of a brother abbot 
the loan of several manuscripts, which he assures him 
shall be copied, and returned as soon as possible by a 
faithful messenger. Another timo he sent a special mes- 
senger to borrow a manuscript, promising that he would 
take very great care of it, and return it by a safe oppor- 
tunity, and requesting the person who lent it to him, if 
he were asked to whom he had lent it, to reply, to some 
near relations of his own, who had been very urgent to 
borrow it. Another manuscript, which he seems to have 
prized much, and a loan of which had been so frequently 
requested, that he thought of banishing it somewhere, 
that it might not be destroyed or lost, he tells a friend 
he may, perhaps, lend him when he comes to see him, 
but that he will not trust it to the messenger who had 
been sent for it, though a monk, and trustworthy, be- 
cause he was traveling on foot. 

Ingenuity—A man presented to Queen Elizabeth a 
bit of paper, of the size of a finger-nail, containing the 
ten commandments, the creed, and the Lord’s prayer ; 
together with her name, and the date of the year. The 
whole could be read with spectacles, which he had him- 
self made. 

Doctor Faustus.—T he whole library of the Scilly Isles 
consisted, about a century ago, of the Bible and the His- 


| tory of Dr. Faustus. The island was populous; aud the 


western peasants being generally able to read, the con- 
juror’s story had been handed from house to house, un- 
til, from perpetual thumbing, litt!e of his enchantments 
or his catastrophe was left legible. On this alarming 
conjunciure, a meeting was called of the principal in- 
habitants, and a proposal was made, and unanimously 
approved, that, as soon as the season permitted any in- 
tercourse with Cornwall, a supply of books should be 
seni for. A debate now began, in order to ascertain 
what those books shouid be; and the result was, that an 
order should be transmitted to an eminent bookseller at 
Penzance, for him to send them another Dr. Faustus ! 
Biblio Maniacs.—Among other fellies of the age of 
paper, which took place in England at the end of the 
reign of George III., a set of book fanciers, who had 
more money than wit, formed themselves into a club, 
and appropriately designated themselves the Biblio-Ma- 
niacs. Dr. Dibdin was their organ; and among the club 
were several noblemen, who, in other respects, were 


esteemed men of sense. Thier rage was, not to esti- 


mate books according to their intrinsic worth, but for 
their rarity. Hence, any volume of the vilest trash, 
which was scarce, merely because it never had any sale, 
fetched fifty or a hundred pounds; but if it were but 
one of two or three known copies, no limits could be set 
to the price. Books altered in the title-page, or ina 
af, or any trivial circumstance which varied a few 
copies, were bought by these soi-disant maniacs, at one, 
two, or three hundred pounds, though the copies were 
not really worth more than threepence per pound. A 
trumpery edition of Boccacio, said to be one of two 
known copies, was thus bought by a noble marquis for 
14751., though, in two or three years afterwards, he re- 
sold it for 5001. First editions of all authors, and edi- 
tions by the first clumsy printers, were never sold for 
less than 50/., 1001, or 2001. 

To keep each other in countenance, these persons 
formed themselves into a club, and, after a duke, one 
of their fraternity, called themselves the Roxburghe 
Club. To gratify them, fac-simile copies of clumsy edi- 
tions of trumpery books were reprinted; and, in some 
cases, it became worth the while of more ingenious per- 
sons to play off forgeries upon them. This mania is 
considerably abated ; and in future ages it will be ranked 
with the tulip and picture mania, during which estates 
were given for single flowers and pictures. 

Icon Libellorum.—The celebrated Myles Davies, in 
his “Icon Libellorum, or a Critical History of Pamph- 
lets,” has a strange medley of remarks in reference to 
Pope the poet, which we copy for the amusement of our 
readers :—*“ Another class of pamphlets, writ by Roman 
Catholics, is that of poems, written chiefly by A Pope, 
himseif a gentleman of that name. He passed always 
amongst most of his acquaintance for what is commonly 
called a Whig ; for it seems the Romish politicians are 
divided, as well as Popish missionaries. However, one 
Esdras, an apothecary, as he qualifies himself, has pub- 
lished a piping-hot pamphlet against Mr. Pope’s ‘ Rape 
of the Lock,’ which he entitles, ‘A Key to the Lock,’ 
wherewith he pretends to unlock nothing less than a 
plot in that poem against the lust and this: present 
ministry and government.” 

A blunder has been recorded of the monks in the dark 
ages, which was fikely enough to happen when their ig- 
norance was so dense. A rector going to law with his 
parishioners about paving the church, quoted this au- 
thority from St. Peter: “ Paveam illi, non paveam ego,” 
which he construed, “ They are to pave the church, not 
I.” This was allowed to be good law by the judge, him- 
self an ecclesiastic too ! 

* sills 
List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 

The Theory and Practice of Musical Composition, by 
G. F. Graham, Esq., from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to. Introduction to the Natural History of Fishes, by 
J. Wilson, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 4to. The 
Physiognomy of Mental Disease, by A. Morrison, M D., 
No. 1, Mania, 8vo. The Question of Popular Education, 
by J. Glassford, Esq., 12mo. Memoir of Mrs. H. More, 
by T. Taylor, 12mo. History of Rome, by T. Arnald, 
D. D., Vol. I. 8vo. Recollections of the Eventfal Life of 
a Soldier, by Serjeant Donaldson. Rev. C. J. Paterson’s 
Memoirs, edited by Rev. C. T. Hoare, 12mo. Rory 
O' More, 3 vols., new edition. De Lolme on the Consti- 
tution, by T. G. Western, 8vo. Parlour Magic, royal 
18mo. Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History, new edi- 
tion, 2 vols. Magazine of Domestic Economy, Vol. III. 
8vo. 

—>—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


June 13,—E. Bayley, Stonington, Ct. 
—— 10,—B. F. Avery, P. M., Chardon, O. 





— 1,—M. Benjamin Juliett, Ll. 








